most disastrous of all disasters befalling France, whose
disruptive effects are not even yet exhausted, you will
have him rendering, through the eyes of Michel, a far
more loud historic note. And with such verisimilitude
that this reader at least who passed much of his youth
in the Paris of the Affaire can vouch for the fact that in it
Monsieur Behaine brings to life again the crowds in the
night, the shafts of light in the darkened boulevards, the
innumerable cries, the very feel of the damp night air on
the face of that half-century ago. For the Dreyfus Case
seems always to have been transacted in a sort of
darkness."
All that occurs in this volume, but its real affair, as of
all the dozen volumes of this History, is the affair of
Catherine and Michel. Although it extends beyond the
covers of this book, both forwards and backwards, it has
here a beginning and an end: the story of the book is
the story of a distinct phase in their relations, complete
in itself, with its own beginnings, its own drama, its own
climax, regardless of what comes after.
TJie Conquest of Life, it will be seen, does not give a
picture of today's preoccupations. It touches an age, a
pre-War age, when marriageable girls in France were
truly without liberty or sexual knowledge and were
reduced, in the author's phrase, to a state of "animal
submission." Michel's conduct and preoccupations are
highly untypical and "advanced." His character speaks
for itself. It is youth, high-principled, idealistic, exact-
ing and inevitably priggish (though it should be remem-
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